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MPA  ANNUAL  MUFTINC; 

Ma>  2.Ttb  and  JIM,  Miles  Cit> 

This  annual  meeting  of  the  Montana  pilots  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Miles  City  and  includes  (he  high,  wide,  and  hand- 
some hospitality  for  which  Miles  City  is  famous 

The  program  includes  prizes  for  everybtxly  There  will  be 
a drawing  for  all-expense  tours  including  a trip  to  Yellowstone 
and  Glacier,  and  a fishing  trip  for  two  to  Lac  Laronge.  Sas- 
katchewan All  by  air' 

There  will  be  a real  chuck  wagon  breakfast  sponsored  by 
the  Sage  Riders  Club,  a cocktail  hour,  banquet  and  floor  show 
There  will  be  prizes  for  the  boldest  pilot  and  the  oldest 

pilot 

Mark  your  calendar  now  for  May  30th  and  31st.  Regis- 
tration fee  $7  50  per  person.  Rooms  S4.O0  single  to  $10.00 
double  Get  them  now  with  a $S  00  deposit  to  Henry  Corry. 
V O Box  4S0.  Miles  City 

The  whole  town  is  behind  this  program  and  they  say  it 
is  going  to  be  the  best  MPA  convention  ever  and  the  only  peo- 
ple who  will  be  sorry  about  it  arc  the  ones  who  do  not  come 


CAA  PUBLICATION 

Eighty-cight  pages  of  helpful  information  for  the  pilot  arc 
contained  in  the  Flight  information  Manual  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

The  Manual  is  a once-a-year  publication,  useful  to  aU 

Rilots  because  of  the  important  safely  information  it  contains 
lew  information  included  in  Vol  II  includes  a senes  of  sketches 
showing  various  systems  of  approach  lighting  at  airports  over 
the  country,  especially  (he  national  standard  configurations,  defi- 
nitions of  Restricted,  Prohibited.  Caution  and  Warning  Areas 
over  which  flying  is  restricted,  radar  weather  advisory  service. 
— what  It  IS,  who  can  use  it  and  how  to  use  it,  information  on 
what  the  pilot  should  do  in  emergencies  involving  an  aerial  at- 
tack. and  a description  of  the  Washington,  D C high  density 
zone  around  the  airport,  along  with  flight  rules  to  be  followed 
while  in  the  area 

Since  the  "Airman's  Guide,"  published  by  the  CAA  every 
two  weeks,  contains  a listing  of  all  airports  each  quarter,  the 
Manual  omits  its  listing  of  airports.  The  Guide  also  carries  a 
Radio  Facility  listing  every  other  issue,  and  this  has  been  omitted 
from  the  Manual 

The  Manual  is  for  sale  for  SOc  at  the  Montana  Aeronautics 
Commission  Office,  Helena 


CONTROLLED  AIRSPACF 
The  National  Association  of  State  Aviation  Officials,  of 
which  Montana  is  a member,  expressed  considerable  concern 
over  the  rapidly  diminishing  airspace  for  private  and  executive 
aircraft  in  the  United  States  at  its  annual  meeting 

Several  resolutions  were  passed,  one  of  which  pertaiiu  to 
the  present  700  ft  floor  between  the  ground  and  existing  civil 
airways,  which  follows 

Whereas,  the  types  of  high-speed  long  range  aircraft  re- 
quiring this  increased  control  and  visibility  normally  operate 
at  relatively  high  altitudes  along  the  low  frequency  and  Omni 
airways,  now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  federal  government  be  requested  to  raise  the  floor  of 
controlled  airspace,  cxcepi  in  terminal  airport  zones,  from  its 
present  700  ft  to  3,000  ft  (see  enclosed  diagram). 


ATC  REQUESTING  30  MINUTES  ADVANCE  EII.1NC 
ON  lER  FLIGHT  PLANS 

Despite  the  introduction  of  IBM  machines  into  some  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  to  prepare  the  many  enrouie 
fix  posting  strips  required  for  each  flight,  IFR-plan  pilots  can 
expect  considerable  departure  delay  unless  they  arrange  to  file 
their  plan  at  least  30  minutes  beforehand 

With  the  unprecedented  and  still  continuing  increase  in 
IFR-plan  traffic  it  requires  approximately  this  amount  of  time  to 
process  these  flight  plans  before  the  appropriate  sector  controller 
can  properly  coordinate  and  clear  the  departure.  On  turn- 
around night,  It  is  suggested  that  pilots  who  can  do  so,  should 

f>re-file  their  departure  plans  by  radio  prior  to  landing  Air- 
ines  have  been  operating  under  (he  above  system  for  some 
months  which  may  explain  to  business  pilots  why  an  airline 
flight  may  frequently  get  cleared  faster 


WHAT  I.S  AN  AIRPORT  OPERA  lOR? 

An  airport  operator  is  a jack  of  all  trades  He's  a com- 
bination of  gas  station  attendant,  garageman,  educational  in- 
structor, travel  agent,  depot  agent,  branch  manager  of  the 
IcKal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a weatherman,  a new  and  used 
vehicle  salesman,  a roadway  maintenance  engineer  and  electri- 
cian. a landscape  ariisl,  a bookkeeper,  building  maintenance 
man,  and  last  hut  not  least,  probably  a pilot  He's  one  of  the 
most  versatile  men  m (he  business  world 

While  wc  expect  most  of  these  services  from  him.  wc  often 
overlook  (he  fact  that  he  i\  the  operator  of  a business  establish- 
ment in  his  own  community  He  provides  employment  for 
others  and  continually  contributes  to  the  community  welfare  by 
his  activities  and  purchases,  just  the  same  as  any  other  business- 
man His  business  is  important  for  it  helps  to  make  the  com- 
munity attractive  to  other  industry 

Community  Benefits — Airport  operations  bring  a substan- 
tial amount  of  business  to  the  community  they  serve  and  aid 
other  businesses  in  conducting  (heir  affairs  The  airport  owners 
themselves  must  realize  (his  importance  and  continually  work 
on  improvement  of  services  at  the  airport  by  assisting,  not 
criticizing. 

Too  often  wc  find  criticism  heaped  on  an  operator  who 
has  failed  down  in  some  phase  of  his  many,  many  expected 
duties  By  heaping  abuse  on  the  operator  wc  gam  nothing  in 
the  way  of  improvement  To  quote  an  old  saying,  "If  you  can't 
say  something  good,  say  nothing  at  all " 

SPECIAL  BULLETIN  ! ! ! 

Insirumeni  rraining  Is  Proposed  To  Obtain  Private 
Or  Commercial  Pilot  Certificate 

Amendments  to  Civil  Air  Regulations,  Part  20,  are  pro- 
posed by  (he  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  The  new  regulations 
would  require  that  all  pilots,  both  private  and  commercial, 
have  elementary  training  in  techniques  of  instrument  flying. 

Comments  arc  invited,  and  should  be  submitted  in  dupli- 
cate to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Bureau  of  Safety.  Wash- 
ington 25.  D C.,  so  as  to  arrive  not  later  than  April  18.  I9S8 
Draft  Release  No  S8-2,  which  contains  the  proposed 
changes,  plus  an  explanation  of  the  factors  which  led  to  the 
changes,  may  be  obtained  from  Oscar  Bakke.  Director,  Bureau 
of  Safety,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Washington  25.  D C 

The  amendments  would  require  "private  and  commercial 
pilot  applicants  to  have  knowledge  of  and  to  demonstrate  skill 
in  (he  proper  use  of  two-way  radio  communication  procedures 
and  techniques  to  obtain  clearance  to  operate  in  control  zones 
including  obtaining  weather,  traffic  and  other  information  in 
flight,  and  m maintaining  the  attitude  and  directional  control 
of  the  aircr.-ift  solely  by  reference  to  instruments 

"In  particular,  it  is  proposed  to  require  five  hours  of  in- 
strument flight  instruction  for  private  pilot  applicants  and  10 
hours  of  instrument  flight  instruction  for  commercial  pilot  ap- 
plicani.s. 

To  provide  for  this  additional  experience  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  the  total  flight  time  requirements  for  a private  pilot 
certificate  from  40  to  SO  hours;  however,  no  change  is  con- 
templated in  (he  total  flight  time  requirement  for  commercial 
pilot  applicants  although,  as  noted,  such  applicants  will  be 
required  to  have  had  10  hours  of  instrument  flight  instruction 
in  the  total  of  2U0  hours  prescribed  for  such  a certificate 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood  that,  notwithstanding 
this  requirement  of  basic  instrument  training  for  nonmstrument 
qualified  pilots,  it  will  continue  to  be  a violation  of  Sec  43. 6S 
of  (he  Civil  Air  Regulations  for  a pilot  to  pilot  an  aircraft  into 
weather  conditions  less  than  those  prescribed  for  visual  flight 
unless  he  holds  a valid  instrument  rating" 


PROMOTION  FOR  FLIGHT  SCHOOLS  IS  OFFERED 

The  National  Association  of  Flight  Schools,  recently  forn» 
cd  in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  is  the  first  national  group  to  promote 
flying  at  flight  school  level 

The  organization  offers  management,  sales,  advertising, 
publicity  and  promotion  services  to  private  flying  schools.  A 
trial  of  the  methods  at  a Minneapolis  flight  school  quadrupled 
training  hours  and  tripled  the  number  of  students  in  an  18- 
month  period 

Address  of  (he  association  is  220  Southdale.  Minneapolis 
10.  Minn 


NATIONAL  AS.SOCIATION  OF  STATE  AVIATION  OFFICIALS 

PURPOSE  -"To  iMtir  aviation  m an  Industry,  as  a mode  of  iramportalion  for  ptnoni  and  properly  and  as  an  arm  of  the  nauonal  de- 
fense. to  loin  wilh  the  Federal  Government  and  other  groups  in  leKareb,  development,  and  advanccraeol  of  nvUtion;  to  develop  uniform 
aviation  laws  and  refulaliolu;  and  to  otherwise  encourage  co-operauon  and  mutual  aid  among  the  several  siaiea " 


MONTANA  HISTORY  OF  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

This  article  on  Montana  aviation  was  written  by  Frank  W 
Wiley  in  1955  and  iv  mcludeJ  in  the  I'ransponalion  Section  of 
history  on  Montana  which  has  been  published  in  two  volumes 
together  with  a volume  including  biographies  of  prominent 
Montana  people 

The  Montana  history  publication  wa.\  sponsored  by  Merrill 
Burlingame  of  the  History  E>cpartnient  of  the  State  College  and 
Ross  Toole,  director  of  the  Montana  Historical  Society 

1 ravel  by  air  wa.s  inibated  in  Montana  by  an  imagioaiive 
and  ingenious  miner  who  launched  a glider  in  the  1880\  from 
the  little  mining  town  of  Castle.  Montana,  which  is  located 
high  in  the  mountains.  20  miles  southeast  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  There  is  no  record  of  any  further  attempt  of  flight  by 
heavier-than'air  craft  unbi  J.  C.  Mars  was  the  featured  attrac- 
tion at  the  Stale  Fair  in  1910. 

Mars  was  offered  a $1,000  bonus  by  local  ciH/eos  if  he 
would  make  a flight  across  the  Continental  Divide.  The  crow- 
ing of  the  Continental  Divide  was  accomplished  the  following 
year  <1911)  by  Cromwell  Dixon  who  was  also  featured  at 
the  Stale  Fair.  He  and  Mars  were  both  pilots  flying  for  the 
Curtis  Exhibition  Company  of  New  York. 

A Montana  pilot.  T.  T.  Maroney  of  Big  Umber,  was  billed 
at  the  Stale  Fair  in  1912.  Marnney  was  featured  at  Montana's 
first  air  show  which  was  scheduled  in  Butte  on  July  4th,  1912. 
Two  nationally  known  pilots,  Stiles  and  Cooper,  were  also 
scheduled  to  race  with  the  nabnnally-known  automobile  racer. 
Barney  Oldfield.  Bad  weather  and  the  high  altitude  prevented 
flights  at  the  scheduled  show  and  Maroney  made  flights  the 
following  day  to  salisfy  the  bckel  holders. 

Katherine  Stinson,  a woman  pilot,  made  exhibibon  flights 
at  the  Stale  Fair  in  1915  and  Maroney  astounded  legislalors  the 
same  year  by  flying  ariHind  the  ( apilol  building.  The  legislature 
passed  a resolution  appoinbng  Maroney  Montana’s  official 
aviator;  the  first  aviation  legislabon  in  Montana. 

Several  Montana  pilots  were  developed  during  the  years 
1913  and  1914  with  Dr.  Bell  of  Billings  flying  his  airplane 
which  he  purchased  from  Glen  Curtis  in  San  Diego.  This,  in- 
cidentally, was  the  first  airplane  to  be  flown  from  water  on 
pontoons,  from  San  Diego  bay. 

Walter  Beck  of  Missoula  flew  his  own  ain>lane  in  1914 
and  Wally  and  Otto  Timm,  two  North  Dakota  pilots,  made  ex- 
hibition flights  at  the  Sidney  fair  the  same  year.  The  1 imm 
Brothers  went  into  the  aircraft  manufacturing  business  and  were 
sbll  in  the  flying  business  in  1955  in  ( alifornia. 

The  airplane  from  then  on  wa.s  accepted  as  a common 
sight  at  fairs  with  rapid  changes  in  design  becoming  apparent 
during  World  War  I.  The  first  tractor  type  airplane  appeared 
in  Montana  during  1918  when  the  Army  made  exhibition 
flights  in  Montana  on  Liberty  Ix>an  drives.  Thomas  Moorse 
Scouts,  ’’Jennys”  and  StS's  were  exhibited  and  gave  thrilling 
acrobatic  exhibitions  at  various  Montana  cibes  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1918.  A twin-engine  Martin  bomber  made  slops  at 
Montana  cibes  during  1919  when  a flight  was  made  around 
the  border  of  the  United  Stales  by  Arms  pilots  from  Wright 
Field,  Ohio. 

The  carrying  of  passengers  in  aircraft  became  a lucrative 
and  exciting  acbvity  of  the  early  |92U’s  with  many  pilots  locat- 
ing in  Montana  and  operating  surplus  aircraft  from  World 
War  I.  Perry  Moore  at  Two  Dot  flew  an  airplane  from  his 
ranch  and  other  aircraft  were  owned  by  citizens  of  many  Mon- 
tana communities  including  Flelch  Wilson  of  Forsyth,  Roy 
Grobe  of  Broadview,  Plank  of  Billings,  Ollie  Gies  of  Great 
Falls,  “Cupie"  Lynch  of  Butte  and  loinnie  Brennan  of  Missoula. 

An  exhibibon  company  was  formed  in  Miles  City  in  1920 
with  stock  being  sold  to  various  businessmen.  The  name  of 
this  company  was  the  Aero  Miles  City  Club.  The  manager  of 
this  club  was  Bill  Ferguson,  who  later  became  manager  of  the 
Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  pilots  were  F.arl  Vance 
later  becoming  famous  lor  barnstorming  in  Montana,  Art  Stev- 
enson, a South  Dakota  pilot  who  later  became  chief  pilot  for 
NabonaJ  Park  Airlines,  and  the  writer  who  was  mechanic  for 
this  company  which  operated  three  airplanes  with  World  War 
i pilots.  The  company  did  exhibition  flying  at  Montana  fairs 
including  the  State  Fair  in  1920  doing  ingenious  stunts  and 
parachute  jumps  to  thrill  the  crowds. 

There  were  between  20  and  30  airplanes  owned  and  op- 
erated in  Montana  during  the  barnstorming  days  of  1920.  Air- 
craft of  newer  design  made  their  appearance  in  the  state  with 
the  first  monoplane  being  owned  by  ^e  Westland  Oil  Company 
of  Scobey  in  1927  and  flown  by  the  writer.  Tip  O'Neil,  an  oil 
man  of  Cut  Bank,  purchased  a $20,000  airplane  in  1929  which 
was  used  in  the  oil  Held  business.  The  airplane  at  this  time 
began  to  prove  itself  as  an  instrument  valuable  to  Montana 
economy. 

The  first  scheduled  air  show  was  held  in  Montana  in  1927 
in  conjunction  with  the  state  lair.  There  were  16  airplanes  par- 
ticipating in  the  races  in  conjunction  with  the  fair,  with  cash 
prizes  being  offered  daily.  The  feature  of  the  air  show  was  a 
visit  by  Charles  Lindberg  who  made  a tour  of  the  United  Stales 
by  air,  following  his  Atlantic  flight. 

Montana's  first  commercial  airline  was  established  between 
Great  Falls  and  Salt  Lake  in  the  spring  of  1928  making  stops  at 
various  communities  between  those  points  and  featuring  flights 
over  Yellowstone  Park.  This  was  National  Park  Airlines  which 
was  purchased  by  Western  Airlines  in  1934  and  continues  to 
serve  the  communities  of  Montana  with  north  and  south  trans- 
portation. 

Other  scheduled  airlines  were  established  in  the  early 
1930’$  with  Mamcr  Airlines  of  Spokane  giving  scheduled  airline 
service  between  Seattle  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The  writer  was 
a pilot  flying  for  this  airline  which  went  out  of  operation  in 
1931  due  to  failure  to  obtain  a subsidy  for  a mail  contract. 
Montana  .Airlines,  organized  by  KatispctI  businessmen,  initiated 
service  with  a fast  l.t>ckhced  between  Kalispell  and  Missoula, 
but  did  not  survive  due  to  lack  of  subsidy.  Etorder  Airlines  was 
established  during  1930  initiating  service  between  Great  Falls 
and  Billings.  The  service  was  continued  to  Denser  in  1931  and 
this  airline  operated  unlit  it  was  taken  over  by  Western  Airlines 
in  the  early  I930’s.  Northwest  Airlines  initiated  service  between 
Chicago  and  Seattle  in  1933.  A local  service  airline  made  its 
appearance  in  Montana  with  Frontier  Airlines  operating  in 


Billings  in  1951,  This  airline  was  extended  in  1954  to  serve 
the  communities  of  Billings,  Miles  City,  Glendive,  Sidney  and 
Wolf  Point. 

A fire  control  operation  was  initialed  in  1936  by  the  U.  S. 
F'orest  Service  in  which  fire  Gghlerx  were  dropped  by  parachute 
on  spot  fires  in  Isotaled  area.s  in  Montana.  Trained  smoke 
jumpers  were  thereby  transported  to  forest  fires  in  a matter  ol 
minutes  after  tbc  fires  were  reported  by  radio  from  patrol  air- 
craft. This  system  of  fire  contrul  with  the  use  ol  aircraft  in 
transporting  crews  and  supplies  has  become  standard  practice 
in  all  Lsolaled  forest  areas  with  a training  school  and  $700,000 
aerial  Tire  depot  being  hoill  and  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
hervicc  at  Missoula  by  1954.  Several  hundred  smoke  jumpers 
have  been  trained  by  the  Missoula  Parachute  Schiml  for  the 
forest  agencies  and  Armed  Forces  of  this  country  and  Canada. 

In  1937  exteosive  contracts  were  let  for  aerial  mapping  and 
forest  patrol  work  in  Montana.  Forest  Service  operations  de- 
veloped rapidly  from  that  time  with  the  Johnson  flying  Service 
of  Missoula  Iwing  pioneers  in  this  type  of  operation.  l.ocal 
operators  became  established  in  many  Montana  communities 
and  they  are  pioneer  flight  operalorx  who  have  stimulated  pub- 
lic interest  in  privately  owned  aircraft,  airplane  service  and 
airport  development.  A civilian  pilot  training  program  was 
started  in  1939  under  the  direction  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration.  Flight  schools  were  established  at  various  cities 
throughout  Montana  and  several  thousand  pilots  were  trained 
for  later  military  service  operations  by  these  established  flight 
operators. 

In  1942  the  United  Stales  Air  F'orce  established  opera- 
tions and  training  facilities  with  installations  at  Gore  Field  in 
Great  Falls  and  a military  base  adjacent  to  Great  Falls  known 
as  East  Base.  Satellite  field  opertions  operated  from  F ast  Base 
were  built  at  the  communities  ol  Cut  Bank,  Glasgow  and  I«wis- 
town.  Four-engine  B-17  bomber  crews  were  trained  at  all  these 
installations  and  thousands  of  aircraft  were  delivered  through 
the  Great  Falls  Air  Base  to  Russia  via  Canada  and  the  Arctic. 
Military  flying  was  the  dominating  aviation  activity  during  the 
war  years  with  an  abrupt  termination  early  in  1946.  C!rews  for 
the  Berlin  Airlift  were  trained  at  Great  Falls  in  1951.  The 
Great  Falls  Air  F'orce  Base  became  a permanent  Air  Force  in- 
stallation in  1954  with  Strategic  .\ir  Command  Fighter  Squad- 
rons and  Air  Defense  Command  installations  now  protecting 
the  northern  border  of  Montana  and  including  a network  of 
civilian  spotter  and  radar  stations  throughout  the  stale. 

Following  World  War  II  in  1946  a stale  aviation  depart- 
ment was  established  known  as  the  Montana  Aeronautics  ( om- 
mission.  In  1946  a census  of  aircraft  and  pilots  was  shown  to 
be  approximately  340  aircraft  and  600  pilots.  Returning  pilots 
from  World  War  II  gave  impetus  to  aviation  development  with 
a boom  in  aircraft  sales  stimulated  by  the  availability  of  surplus 
equipment,  private  flying  and  agricultural  flying  developments 
with  a marked  increase  in  the  use  of  aircraft  by  various  indus- 
Irics. 

Several  pilot  organizations  were  formed  in  the  stale  includ- 
ing the  National  Aeronautical  Association,  the  Montana  Pilots 
Association,  The  F'lying  Farmers  Association,  the  Airplane 
Owners  and  Pilots  Association,  the  99'ers.  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
the  Montana  Aviation  Trades  Association,  and  the  Northwest 
Planning  Conference. 

Agricultural  flying  became  the  major  commercial  aviation 
activity  in  1954  with  a total  registration  with  the  office  ol  the 
Montana  Aeronautics  Commission  of  some  200  agricultural 
aircraft  and  pilots.  Each  agricultural  aircraft  averaged  ten 
thousand  acres  per  year  with  the  spraying  of  chemicals  on  broad 
leal  weeds  and  on  insect  control.  It  is  estimated  that  two 
million  acres  were  sprayed  in  1954  by  aircraft  with  a 25% 
increase  in  the  aerial  application  of  chemical  in  1955.  Fxten- 
sive  contracts  were  let  in  Montana  in  1955  by  the  I'nited  Slates 
Forest  Service  involsing  the  spraying  of  200,000  acres  of 
timber  land  for  the  control  of  spruce  bud  worm.  The  infesta- 
tion of  this  insect  required  a spraving  operation  for  1956 
which  Ls  estimated  to  include  approximately  one-half  million 
acres  in  Montana  alone. 

The  Montana  .Aeronautics  Commission  ha.s  sponsored  with 
the  Stale  College  at  Bozeman,  for  five  years,  a course  on  aerial 
spraying  and  the  use  of  chemicals  in  the  control  of  weeds  and 
insects.  There  are  some  300  flying  farmers  and  rancher  airports 
listed  with  the  office  ol  the  Montana  Aeronautics  Commission 
and  the  use  of  the  airplane  in  agricultural  industries  in  Afontana 
has  become  firmly  established  on  a very  material  basis. 

In  1955  there  were  1,264  aircraft  registered  by  owners  in 
Montana  and  some  1,800  civilian  pilots  are  registered  as  resi- 
dents of  this  stale.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  acceleration  to 
the  aviation  industry  with  six  pilots  being  registered  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  in  Montana  in  1928  and 
some  1,700  being  registered  with  the  state  in  1955. 

The  women  of  Montana  have  been  very  active  in  aviation 
development.  The  first  woman  commercial  pilot  registered 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  was  Airs.  Far!  Vance 
of  Great  F'alls  who  obtained  her  commercial  pilots  license  in 
1928.  Mrs.  Vance  flew  actively  with  her  husband.  Fart  Vance, 
who  was  one  ol  Montana’s  first  barnstorming  pilots  following 
World  War  I.  Farl  Vance  contributed  to  Montana  aviation  de- 
velopment by  promoting  the  initiation  of  an  airline  from  Great, 
Falls  to  Denver.  He  operated  a flight  operation  on  his  own 
airport  in  Great  Falls  and  later  flew  as  a pilot  on  Nati«>nal 
Park  Airlines.  He  was.  perhaps,  the  best  known  aviator  in 
Montana  during  the  I920’s.  F.arl  Vance  was  called  into  the 
Air  Service  on  active  duty  during  World  War  11,  and  at  the 
time  ol  his  death  in  1944,  hr  was  a Colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
in  charge  of  search  and  rescue  activities  in  northwest  U.  S. 

Other  women  commercial  pilots  in  Montana  included  Mn. 
F^dilh  HighI  who  assisted  her  husband  in  the  operation  ol  a 
commercial  flying  business  at  Fort  Peck;  Mn.  Martha  DeMcres 
of  Missoula,  who  was  a commercial  pilot  and  was  employed  by 
the  Johnson  Flying  Service  ol  .Missoula  in  1942  and  1943  as 
a flight  inslruilur;  Maurine  Allen  of  l«wisiown  was  one  of  the 
first  women  pilots  in  the  stale  taking  her  flying  lessons  in  Butte 
and  in  California.  A Butte  aviatrix.  .Mrs.  Ruth  Nelson,  was 
also  anise  in  early  day  flying  in  Montana,  being  the  manager 
of  a flying  school  in  Butte  in  1929. 

'I  he  99'er  club,  a national  organization  of  women  pilots 
includes  a membership  of  some  40  Montana  women. 


ExccUcnl  scheduled  airline  service  Is  now  available  Ironi 
all  major  communities  with  locui  service  facilities  being  planned 
lor  all  Montana  cities.  Airline  connections  between  cast  and 
west  Md  north  and  south  make  any  part  of  the  United  Stales 
accessible  by  air  in  a matter  of  a lew  hours  from  Montana 
cities.  Records  of  aircraft  ownership  show  that  there  are  more 
aircraft  owned  per  capita  in  Montana  than  any  other  stafe. 
The  practical  use  of  the  airplane  in  this  state  U due  to  our 
distance  between  communities  and  the  excellent  flying  weather 
with  more  flyable  days  per  year  in  Montana  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  Aviation  has  proven  a very  valuable 
iastrumeni  in  our  Montana  economy  and  will  continue  to  de- 
velop as  a major  transportation  medium. 


FOR  THF  RFX'ORI) 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  article  on  Montana 
aviation  history  in  this  month’s  Newsletter.  There,  no 
doubt,  are  many  early  day  flying  artivitirs  and  persoas 
who  are  not  included  in  this  aviation  transportation  article. 

The  Montana  Aeronautics  Commission  is  inlcresled 
in  preparing  Gles  on  inlormation  and  pictures  pertaining 
to  Montana  aviation  history.  Many  pilots  in  the  stale  have 
contributed  material,  information  and  pictures. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Montana  aviation  history  it 
is  suggested  that  you  make  inquiry  in  your  community 
and  try  and  Gnd  copies  of  publications  or  pictures  of  fly- 
ing activities.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  information 
on  flying  activities  in  Montana  before  1925.  We  would 
like  to  have  sour  help  on  this,  and  will  return  any  pic- 
tures or  articles  loaned  to  us  for  copying. 


HILTON  TO  BUILD  CHAIN  OF  AIRPORi  INNS 

Plans  for  a chain  of  30U-umt  mns  adjacent  to  the  airports 
of  leading  cities  across  the  country  have  been  announced  by 
the  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  which  already  has  leased  a site  near 
San  Francisco  International  Airport  and  is  ncgotialing  for  land 
near  Los  Angeles  International.  Other  prospective  cities  arc 
Washington,  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit,  Boston,  New  Orleans, 
Miami  and  Seattle  As  now  planned,  the  inns  will  be  iwo-slory 
structures  with  restaurants,  banquet  rooms  and  other  public 
facilities — Aviation  Daily 


WEATHER  BRIEFING 

When  a pilot  calls  the  Weather  Bureau  without  identify- 
ing himself,  he  cannot  expect  any  more  than  a "fait  and  warmer" 
type  report  Be  specific  about  your  flight  plans,  pilot  ability, 
and  aircraft  to  be  flown.  Here  is  a good  guide  to  the  informa- 
tion desired  by  the  forecaster.  Make  a copy  for  your  wallet  an<j 
use  it  when  phoning  for  weather  briefing  I.  Destination,  2. 
Route.  3 Time  of  Departure  (dale).  4 Flight  Time;  S Alti- 
tude; 6.  VFR  or  IFR;  7 Type  of  Aircraft 


PROGRESS  IN  SPEED 

The  official  world  flight  speed  record,  held  by  Great  Britain 
for  nearly  two  years,  has  been  recaptured  by  the  United  States 
with  Air  Force  Major  Adrian  E Drew  piloting  a twin-jet  Mc- 
Donnell F-lOl-A  "Voodoo"  fighler  at  a lime  speed  of  1207.6 
miles  per  hour  over  a measured  course  at  Edwards  AFB,  Cali- 
fornia The  record  was  made  in  late  December,  1957 


SELLING  ICE  BOXES  NEXT 
Alaska  is  a product  of  the  Air  Age.  There  arc  few  roads, 
but  every  town  has  an  airport.  Thousands  of  Eskimos  have 
never  seen  an  automobile,  but  can  tell  a Stinson  from  a Fair- 
child  miles  away. 


DID  Y’OU  KNOW  THAT?  ? 7 

In  one  section  of  Idaho,  ranchers  may  have  their  groceries 
delivered  by  airplane?  Don  Schumacher,  the  flying  grocer, 
makes  deliveries  once  a week  Ranch  customers  must  provide 
a 600-foot  landing  strip  and  hoist  a pillowcase  or  pcllicoat  in 
the  breeze  to  show  the  pilot  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing 


THF  GOLDEN  RULE  APPLIED 

During  the  spring  of  the  year  when  airports  which  do  not 
have  paved  surfaces,  arc  alternately  subjected  to  thawing  and 
extensive  rains,  turf  runways  should  be  used  only  with  (he  ut- 
most care  and  discretion,  and  on  occasion  should  nol  be  used  at 
all  During  these  periods,  when  the  ground  is  extremely  soft, 
even  the  slightest  or  smallest  of  aircraft  can  mark  and  cut 
turf  landing  areas  so  as  to  make  them  hazardous  and  even  un- 
usable after  the  ground  becomes  Firm  either  due  to  freezing 
or  drying 

THE  PILOT  contemplating  (he  use  of  a turf  field  when  the 
ground  is  soft  should  consider  the  airport  owner  and  operator 
by  being  careful  to  avoid  known  soft  areas  so  that  they  arc  not 
necessarily  cut  or  marked  by  the  wheels  of  his  aircraft.  In  con- 
sidering the  consequences  of  use  of  the  field  under  these  con- 
ditions, local  pilots  should  avoid  any  use  of  a turfed  field  when 
the  field  is  known  to  be  extremely  soft 

THE  AIRPORT  MANAGER  AND  OPERATOR  should 
be  aware  of  his  responsibility  to  pilots  using  his  turf  runways 
during  periods  of  soft  field  conditions.  When  very  soft  field 
conditions  exist,  appropriate  notices  should  be  posted  and  cir- 
culated to  all  pilots  using  (he  facility.  In  instances  where  soft 
turf  fields  arc  cut  and  marked  during  pcriod.s  of  soft  field  con- 
ditions, every  effort  should  be  made  before  the  ground  freezes 
or  dries,  to  remove  ruts  from  the  landing  and  operational  areas 
by  rolling  or  filling  The  acceptance  of  such  a practice  of  re- 
moving ruts  will  decretuc  appreciably  the  number  of  broken 
no>c  wheel  struts  and  assemblies  which  arc  caused  by  such  con- 
ditions each  year 


WEATHER  TIPS 

Professional  pilots  are  a knowledgeable  lot.  seldom  at  a 
loss  for  words  and  practically  never  without  explanations  for 
cither  the  facts  or  eccentricities  of  Bight.  The  passing  years  of 
experience  enable  the  "ole  pro"  to  build  up  a reservoir  of  infor- 
mation, tips  pertaining  to  various  phases  of  aircraft  operations. 
Some  of  this  information  gets  into  print,  much  of  it  does  nol. 
It  is  this  "docs  not”  part  that  is  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth, 
in  some  cases  finally  to  become  “lost"  in  an  airman's  memory. 

While  the  following  basic  weather  rules  cannot  be  called 
"tosl."  they  arc  (he  sort  of  thing  that  is  not  always  available  at 
a pilot's  fingertips.  These  may  be  well-known  to  you,  but  per- 
haps several  of  your  associates  would  profit  by  being  reminded. 
For  that  reason  they  arc  reprinted  here 

RULE  I.  On-top  flights  for  low  ceiling  aircraft  or  for 
aircraft  without  oxygen  equipment  aboard  should  not  be  planned 
where  ram  and/or  sleet  arc  reported  or  forecast  enroute. 

WHY?  Rain  and  sleet  occur  normally  where  cloud  (ops 
reach  up  into  the  icc  crystal  zone  above  the  freezing  level.  This 
averages  well  above  12,000  feet  when  cither  snow  or  sleet  is 
falling  Where  snow  flurries  occur  or  drisle  is  falling,  the 
cloud  tops  may  be  well  below  12,000  feet.  Where  no  precipi- 
tation is  occurring,  the  (ops  arc  low  normally  and  cloud  layers 
arc  thin. 

RULE  2.  Be  certain  that  sufficient  fuel  is  aboard  for 
flight  to  destination  and  alternate,  taking  into  consideration 
winds  and  allowing  25%  for  the  possibility  that  winds  may  be 
much  stronger  than  forecast. 

WHY?  The  25%  leeway  is  to  allow  for  forecast  error 
and  for  a possible  zig-zag  course  resulting  from  wind  variations 
enroute 

RULE  3.  Where  practical,  choose  alternate  airporu  on 
the  lee  side  of  nearby  terrain 

WHY?  Down-slope  winds  warm  adiabaiically,  causing 
evaporation  of  clouds  and  reducing  precipitation,  which  results 
m favorable  ceilings  and  visibility.  For  example,  a C-4S  with 
3VY  hours  fuel,  was  cleared  IFR  to  a stateside  base,  but  found 
upon  arrival  (hat  it  was  below  minimums  The  alternate  was 
still  reporting  2,000  feel  and  3 miles,  but  using  Rule  3,  Flight 
Services  advised  the  pilot  to  proceed  to  a third  alternate  on  the 
Icc  side  of  a mountain.  He  accepted  the  advisory  and  landed 
at  the  third  base  where  the  weather  was  clear  and  visibility 
better  than  50  miles.  In  the  meantime,  his  original  alternate 
had  dropped  to  zero-zero  conditions. 

RULE  4.  Where  dew  points  enroute  arc  reponed  to  be 
below  32 ' F at  surface  stations  under  clouds  from  which  rain 
and/or  sleet  are  falling  or  are  forecast  to  fall,  do  not  Tile  VFR 
to  avoid  an  IPR  flight  in  icing  conditions  above. 

WHY?  When  rain  strikes  metal  surfaces  in  cold,  dry 
air,  evaporating  cools  the  wing  rapidly  and  severe  clear  icing 
may  occur.  Recently,  a C-47  filed  IFR  to  another  base,  but 
wa.s  refused  clearance  as  the  aircraft  had  no  deicing  equipment 
and  icing  was  forecast.  The  pilot  refiled  VFR  and  flew  under 
(he  clouds.  The  C-47  rapidly  accrued  such  a heavy  load  of 
clear  ice  that  even  with  full  power  on  the  pilot  was  unable  to 
maintain  flight  and  the  aircraft  crashed  on  the  final  approach 
to  (he  field 

RliLE  5.  Where  snow  is  forecast  or  listed  as  a possi- 
bility at  destination,  select  an  alternate  where  snow  is  definitely 
not  forecast  and  proceed  to  it  without  delay  if  destination  goes 
below  minimums  in  snow. 

WHY?  When  snow  reduces  visibility  to  below  minimums, 
it  also  reduces  radar  capabilities  of  GCA  (especially  wet  snow) 
by  blurring  scopes.  It  also  lowers  ceilings  rapidly,  icing  may 
be  encountered,  and  snow  static  interferes  with  the  radio  re- 
ception Snow  intensity  is  difficult  to  forecast  and  heavy  snow 
often  persists  for  a long  period  of  lime  A case  in  point  is  (hat 
of  a flight  of  six  F-86’$;  four  pilots  had  to  bail  out  when  an 
area  of  light  snow  suddenly  intensified  and  persisted  to  keep 
weather  below  mimmums  for  an  extended  period,  leaving  (he 
pilots  nowhere  to  go 

RULE  6.  When  IFR  flight  altitude  is  to  be  below  the 
hcighth  of  terrain  within  100  miles  of  course,  check  flight  alti- 
tude winds  closely,  they  should  never  be  more  than  the 
airspeed 

WHY?  Strong  winds  over  high  terrain  and  through  moun- 
tain passes  produce  turbulence,  icing  and  great  variations  in 
velocity.  Large  drift  corrections  added  to  these  hazards  make 
navigation  difficult.  Lost  aircraft  can  drift  quickly  into  (he 
higher  terrain  A specific  mslance  of  this  situation  was  (he 
Gooncy  Bird  flying  from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle  with  westerly 
surface  wind.s  of  hurricane  velocity  and  winds  at  flight  altitude 
in  excess  of  100  knots.  The  aircraft  was  simply  blown  into 
the  mountains  adjacent  to  its  course. 

RULE  7.  Check  runway  conditions  closely  where  desti- 
nation has  ice-coated  runways  and  temperatures  are  near  freez- 
ing and/or  rain  or  freezing  rain  is  falling.  Also  check  closely 
for  runways  that  have  fresh,  wet  snow  on  (he  runway  or  forecast. 

WHY?  fee  is  always  slick,  and  when  it  is  wet  with  rain, 
it  offers  practically  no  friction.  Snow  is  always  slippery  when 
temperatures  arc  near  freezing;  while  wet  snow  offers  very  little 
friction.  An  example  of  these  dangers  was  (he  C-54  that  landed 
on  a runway  covered  with  slightly  less  than  an  inch  of  heavy, 
wet  snow  Apparently  (he  weight  of  the  aircraft  did  not  melt 
through  (he  runway  surface,  but  packed  the  slush  into  ice  and 
(he  plane  skidded  off  the  end  of  the  runway  and  burned. 

RULE'  8.  Upon  receiving  (he  late.s(  weather  at  destina- 
tion, evaluate  the  height  of  ceiling  reports  by  checking  (he 
temperature  and  dew  point  spread.  Ceilings  that  have  a spread 
of  one  degree  for  each  25  ft.  of  ceiling  may  be  trusted,  but 
if  the  spread  is  less  it  is  dubious  if  the  ceiling  will  hold.  Be 
prepared  to  proceed  to  the  alternate  when  (he  spread  indicates 
a possible  below  minimums  condition. 

WHY?  A difference  between  temperature  and  dew  point 
lapse  in  the  mixing  air  causes  100%  relative  humidity  at  an 
altitude  of  about  280  ft.  for  each  degree  of  spread.  Clouds  will 
cvaporale  below  that  supporting  altitude.— Flight  Safety  Bulletin 


WARNING! 

Ii  IS  important  that  all  pilots  be  aware  of  recent  construc- 
tion on  airways  of,  micro-wave  towers  which  can  be  a hazard 
to  flying  under  marginal  weather  conditions  The  following 
micro-wave  towers  arc  located  on  airways  and  it  is  suggested 
that  you  mark  these  on  your  Montana  Aeronautics  Commission 
chart  and  keep  them  in  mind 

BIU-INGS  Jet.  6 5 mi.  SE  Billings. 

Tower  clev  above  ground  218  ft 
In  Airway  Junction  Amber  3 Sheridan, 
Billings  and  Green  2 Miles  City  to  Bil- 
lings. 

BKi  TIMBER  6 mi.  S Big  Timber, 

Tower  clev  above  ground  188  ft 
In  Airway  Green  2 between  Billings. 
Livingston 
TOSTON  5mi  SEToston, 

Tower  clev.  above  ground,  126  ft 
In  Airway  Green  2 between  Belgrade,  Helena 
MILES  CITY  lO.O  mi.  NE  Miles  City. 

Tower  clev  aboveground.  163  ft 
In  Airway  Green  2 between  Dickinson 
and  Mites  City 
FORSYTH  5.5  mi.  N Forsyth, 

Tower  clev  above  ground.  150.5  ft 
In  Airway  Green  2 between  Miles  City  and 
Billings 

BIG  HORN  6.0  mi  NE  Big  Horn. 

Tower  clev  aboveground,  100. 5 ft 
In  Airway  Green  2 between  Miles  City 
and  Billings 

POMPEYS  PILLAR  3.0  mi.  N Pompeys  Pillar 

Tower  elev.  above  ground  138  ft. 
In  Airway  Green  2 between  Miles 
City  and  Billings 

GLENDIVE  Jet  I l.O  mi.  E Glendivc 

Tower  elev.  above  ground.  228  ft 
Not  in  Airway 
(Carrier  Service  Concern) 

FALLON  5.5  mi  NNW  Fallon 

Tower  height  above  213  ft. 

Not  in  Airway 
(Carrier  Service  Concern) 


AIRCRAFT  AIRWORTHINESS  CERTIFICATES 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  there  is  much 
misunderstanding  of  the  present  regulations  on  aircraft  air- 
worthiness certificates 

On  July  17,  1956,  new  regulations  went  into  effect  where- 
by the  airworthiness  certificates  issued  on  or  subsequent  to  that 
date,  do  not  have  an  expiration  date  This,  however,  docs  not 
mean  that  the  plane  no  longer  must  be  inspected  annoally. 

The  present  regulations  require  that  any  aircraft  must 
have  an  inspection  at  least  once  each  12  calendar  months,  by 
either  an  approved  repair  station  with  the  appropriate  rating, 
or  by  a mechanic  with  an  laspection  Authorization.  This  is  now 
called  a “periodic"  inspection  and  is  required  for  all  airplanes 
whether  flown  for  hire  or  not.  If  flown  for  hire,  it  must  also 
have  regular  100-hour  inspections. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  issuance 
dale  shown  on  an  airworthiness  certificate  means  nothing  as  to 
the  aircratl  being  current  on  inspections-  This  information  must 
be  obtained  from  the  aircraft  log  book  where  the  authorized 
agency  makes  notation  of  their  inspections 

Please  check  your  records  and  be  sure  you  arc  not  operat- 
ing your  plane  after  the  date  inspection  is  due 


DID  YOU  KNOW— 

that  fuel  cells  of  a modern  U S.  jet  bomber  contain  1 .500 
square  yards  of  nylon  cloth  and  3,000  feet  of  nylon  lacing 
that  the  control  system  of  a new  guided  missile  has  ap- 
proximately 1,500,000  parts 

that  a bombardment  division  of  two  medium  jet  bomber 
wings  corresponds  to  an  industry  of  4,000  employees  and  a 
net  worth  of  about  $120  million. 

that  the  planes  of  the  strategic  air  command,  on  a con- 
stant 24-hour  global  alert  against  aggression,  uses  a railroad 
tank  car  of  petroleum  products  per  minute. 

that  a late  model  jet  fighter  can  climb  8 miles  to  intercept 
high  flying  enemy  bombers  in  the  time  it  would  take  to  drive 
a car  around  the  block 

that  an  American  manufacturer  has  built  and  tested  a 
rocket  engine  chat  can  deliver  over  a short  period  of  time  more 
horsepower  than  the  total  output  of  Boulder  Dam. 


General  Avialion  Safely  Inspvciion  Schedule 


City 

April 

Map 

June 

Big  Timber 

28 

Billings 

7.14.1I-2M 

S-I2-I9.26 

2-9-16-23-30 

Boitman 

17 

IS 

12 

Bullr 

16 

It 

Glasgow 

9 

14 

n 

Glendivc 

t6 

2t 

18 

Great  Falls 

3 

8 

5 

Havre 

2 

4 

Helena 

M4.2I-18 

5-I2-I9-26 

2-9-16-23-30 

Kallspcll 

23 

1 ewislown 

23 

Miles  City 

17 

22 

19 

Missoula 

24 

22 

19 

Wolf  Point 

10 

IS 

12 

FOR 
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One  aO-eslloR  Whiuker  twlly  lank,  pump,  IXMjms  and  nozzles  com- 
pleie.  Good  cnndilJon.  Price  t300,00.  (ontact  Lawnnee  Ariz.  Green 
Star  Trailer  Court,  Miles  Clly.  Monlana.  Pbone.  CE  2-208S. 


FOR  SALE 

1944  Model  120  Cessna.  Complelely  electrical.  I.F  Radio,  Turn 
and  Bank  Indicator.  Price  $1,600.  Contact  I>r.  B,  I.  Swope,  Box  $91, 
BillintES,  Montana  . 


FOR  SALE 

F'lillbl  Operation  at  Stanford,  hanaar  and  orRce  and  one  PA-tB, 
I9S3  with  combination.  Will  lake  aircraft  in  trade.  Write  John  Mama- 
rich,  Conrad,  Montana.  Phone  480-W. 


FOR  SALE 

Piper  PA-IB.  125  bp.  Lycoming,  In  excetlent  condition  sod  always 
hangared.  Has  electric  starter  and  clearance  lights.  Total  time  295  brs. 
and  too  bra.  since  lop  overhaul.  Price  $3,000  or  $3J00  with  Sorenson 
sprayer.  Sprayer  like  new,  only  26  hr.  qtray  tltne  one  airplane.  Contact 
or  write  Ray  I.  Hassler.  north  of  Nashua,  Monlana.  Phone  ST  5-3191. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

Will  sell  or  trade  in  on  a Cesana  19$  or  a 3$  Beech— 194B  PA.|2 
all  new  cover,  new  glass,  headliner  seals  new,  starter  lights,  LF  radio, 
metal  prop.  looks  like  new.  Red  and  white:  never  wrecked,  baa  a 40 
gal.  spray  gear  to  go  with  plane.  $2,800. 

WANTED  TO  Bl'V 

Light  aircrall.  damaged,  needing  rc-eover  or  with  run  out  engines. 
Henry  F,  Mclne,  Dillon,  Moolana. 

FOR  SALE 

1974  PA-12  Cub  Cruiser.  100  Hp.  Steel  Prop.  6I7.TT  L.F.  Crans- 
miller  and  receiver.  All  bulletins  complied.  Licensed  till  August,  alwaya 
hangared.  $1,650.00.  Malta  Flying  Club,  C,  E.  Coles,  Ste'y.,  Malta, 
Monlana. 


FOR  SALE 

1948  Acronca  Champion  7-DC.  C-85  engine,  metal  prop.  New 
Fabric,  two  years  old:  300  hrs.  SMOH,  CalJalr  sklU.  clean.  Write 
Torrey  B.  Johnson,  Kirby.  Montana. 


FOR  SALE 

Bonanza  3SA  with  100  SMOH  on  185-11,  205  Hp.  engine. 
Narco  Omni  and  Motorola  I.F,  Elec,  primer  curtains,  air  condlllooer. 
meW  prop  und  APC,  new  tires.  Entire  airplane  Immaculate  Inside  and 
out  and  positively  in  A-l  condition  throughout  with  new  periodic  to  he 
done  March  I,  1958.  Price  $8,000.00.  Will  finance.  Write  H.  1. 
Berkley,  P,  O.  Boi  498,  Billings,  Monlana. 


EUREKA 

Would  like  to  let  II  be  known  that  gas  and  oil  are  now  available 
at  the  Eureka  airport,  sold  by  me  evcoings  and  week-ends.  North  Star 
Air  Service,  Paul  D.  Marvel,  Fzireka.  Montana. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

breoupe,  metal  wings,  85  hp..  387  hrs.  since  major  overhaul.  Metal 
prop,  landing  lights,  and  licensed  June.  1957.  Bob  Lonnevik,  Conrad, 
Montana. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

Two  Piper  Pb-18's  Identical  125  hp.  80  gallon  spray  units,  stream- 
tlned  booms,  fresh  license.  Bob  Loancvlk.  Conrad,  Monlana. 


FOR  SALE 

46  Stinson  108,  1,280  hrs.  total,  new  IndrflDlIc  duration  license, 
465  hrs.  since  major,  jugs,  new  crankshaft,  new  metal  prop,  fabric 
good,  no  accidents.  Contact  Sky  Flight,  lnc„  Big  Timber.  Montana. 


FOR  SALE 

$6  Piper  Tri-Pacer,  Custom  deluxe,  full  panel,  Narco  super  homer, 
ISO  bp.  Lycoming,  175  hr,  total  time,  always  hangared,  Miami  Blur 
with  Daytona  While  trim,  like  new  condition.  Contact  Sky  Flight.  Inc- 
Big  Umber,  Montana. 


FOR  SALE 

1947  Aeronca  lt-AC-6S  Coni.  30  hn.  SMOH.  Fabric  rejoveoaled. 
Teats  2nd  Green.  Price  $1,000,00.  Contact  M/Sgt  Billy  J.  Bounds, 
Treasurer.  Malnutrom  .SAC  Aero  Club.  723  Lincoln  Drive.  Phone 
GL  2-6694. 


FOR  SALE— 1950  Super  Cub  125;  680  Total  and  200  sinee 
majerr,  extras.  $2,600.00.  Jack  Kelly.  Btoadus,  Montana. 


better 


•‘LF-T  T.R  BUCK!" 

Let's  Go  to  Mites  City  (or  the  Pilot  Convention 
May  30  and  31 


Mrs.  Loretta  B. 
School  of  Mines 
Butte,  Montana 


Sec.  34.66.  P.  L.  a R. 
U.  S.  PaSTACE 

PAID 

Helena,  Montana 

Pennit  No.  2 


P.  O.  Box  1698 
Helens,  Montana 


